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Real community efficiency, moral or economic, is only possible if a large 
part of the mental deficients are cared for properly. 


The annual volumes of the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
p Charities and Correction contain a mine of valuable information on the 
4 subject of Feeble-Mindedness. 


Only those who do not understand the real meaning of mental defec- v 
tiveness, will expect to so develop the feeble-minded as to fit him to va 
assume normal social responsibilities. S 


Private funds are providing for most of the work of research that is 
done in this country. New Jersey has led the way by making appropriations 
for research for several years. Find out why your State is not doing this. 


“Moron” means the highest grade of mental defect. The Moron is _ 
feeble-minded and the condition cannot be cured. The Moron should not 
be confused, at least in the use of words, with the person who is merely 
backward. 


If you really wish to help in prevention you must help to recognize \ a 
and segregate the feeble-minded before they reach the age of puberty. _. a 
Get in touch with the national “Committee on Provision for the Feeble- a 
Minded,” Room 502, Empire Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ : 


A comprehensive plan for the care of the feeble-minded in any state 
would include :— 
Medical and psychological examination and registration of all doubtful a 
cases, 4 
Special Classes in the public schools. ia 
A State Training School for the children. | a 
An institution or Colony for feeble-minded women and female idiots. ic 
- A Colony or institution for feeble-minded men and male idiots. 
The heads of the departments of health, education and charities should 
be associated in the development of such a plan. 
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“A man may bestow great sums on the poor and indigent without 
being charitable, and may be charitable when he is not able to bestow any- 
thing.” —A ddison. 


Florida has just followed her adoption of a compulsory education law 
by providing for the medical inspection of school children, under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Health—The Survey. 


“If those of us who have been working for many years among the 
defectives are right, the evils are great and growing, many of the methods 
of prevention, although difficult, are plainly recognized, and every year 
that passes without these methods being put in full operation the task 
becomes more appalling and more burdensome.”—A. J. 


The Library files THe Traintnc ScHoot Butxetin for the use of 
members of Congress and others. The librarian has written us for missing 
numbers to complete his files. We are unable to give him all he needs. 
Any subscriber who has any copies of THE TratninGc ScHoo. BULLETIN, 
then called The Training School, of earlier date than May, 1906, is requested 
to send them to the Periodical Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


“For genuine preventive work in these lines (with defective delin- 
quents) we shall have to wait until the legal profession and the public will 
accept the fact that a good many individuals are best served by prolonged 
detention or permanent care of some kind, since every relapse, or, at least, 
every repetition of offense, is really a blot on the efficiency of justice, and 
often the result of a wanton assignment of responsibility to persons unable 
to carry the burden.”—Adolph Meyer in The Survey. 


Many a backward child has “retired into his shell” because he has 
been forced to spend his life with those who are brighter than he. He has 
lost all initiative. He has been made dependent. 

“Parents of feeble-minded children sometimes say to me, ‘My child 
is much brighter than the other children in this room. I wish he were 
somewhere else.’ I think a little, perhaps, and make this answer: ‘Would 
you elect or would any or us elect to be placed in some company of men or 
women in a community where everybody was superior to ourselves?” Who 
of us would elect to be placed in any society or company in which we knew 
everyone else was brighter than ourselves? Don’t you think we would shrink 
away back into a corner ?”—Dr. Grorce M. Mocrince, Iowa. 
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Feeble-Mindedness as a Cause for Homelessness 


) Charles B. Barnes, Director Bureau of Employment, 
State of New York 


(The following article is part of a report made as a result of a study 
carried on for over a year and a half by the author, under the direction of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The study embraced all phases of the question of 
homelessness among men, particularly those in New York City. The parts of 
the report published in this and the preceding number of THE BULLETIN are 
of particular interest to our readers.—Ep.) (Concluded) 


It is our belief, after a close study, that; of the class of men applying 
to the Joint Application Bureau for aid, and those patronizing the Municipal 
Lodging House, from 50 to 60 per cent., if not more, are morons.* This is 
no hasty conclusion, but results from close association with many of the 
men, as well as from a study of cases handled by the Joint Application 
Bureau. One of the things which most impresses a person who lives among 
or has much to do with homeless men, or those living in the lodging houses, 
is that, in many ways, they are like children. Many of their jobs consist of 
work which could be done by an overgrown boy of ten or twelve. They 


* Charity workers throughout the country generally have begun to recognize that 
most of their homeless and wandering men are defective. de M. Hanson, General 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, Youngstown, Ohio, says: 

“I feel strongly, after several years of close attention to the problem (homeless 
men), that we just waste time . . . . Practically all of the class are ‘defective,’ 
needing institutional treatment, and that none of us have the needed institutions, and 
so should spend as little time as possible upon these men until we get the equipment. 
. I feel that the great waste of charitable funds now going on through our 
offices in making detailed investigations of these individual men should be stopped. 
We certainly ought to know our problem by this time, and the experienced secretary 
should recognize the type at a glance and protect the community from him by doing for 
him what he can do, but with the waste of minimum time.” 

In all magazine and newspaper articles describing the men of the Bowery may 
be found ‘mention of the same fact—that the writer gets the impression, after being 
in personal touch with the men, that they are mentally defective. In a late article, 
entitled “Twenty-four Hours With the Human Derelicts of the Bowery,” the writer 
closes a long account concerning them with this: 

“A pathetic sight, my masters of will and deed! Are these derelicts of no con- 
cern to you? If they are, what would you do with them? They are a tax on society. 
While Christian people are giving of their time and means.to feed, even in but a small 
way, the bodies, and to care for the souls of these outcasts, what is to be done toward 
eradicating them, or the conditions that produce them? The questions are asked, but 
the writer has no answer to offer. 

_ “The derelict is one either mentally or physically weak. He has never had a 
gtip on life, or, having had one, has lost it. As a generai thing he needs discipline; 
he never had a proper training.” 
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will never hold a job for any length of time, but will quit what they con- 
sider a good place for the slightest reason—a word from a foreman, or a 
fancied insult from any one in authority. They are easily led about and very 
suggestible. They have very little idea of taking care of themselves and 
have very little sense of responsibility. Dr. Fernald says that the feeble- 
minded show marked physical insensibility. Many of the men living on the 
Bowery endure miseries and minor hurts with perfect indifference. They 
live under conditions and pass through experiences which would mean an 
early death to a more highly organized human being. A reading of the life 
histories of some of these men, as well as listening to their talks with one 
another, reveals throughout many childlike actions. In short, the majority 
of them are men who cannot “compete on equal terms with their normal 
fellows and are not capable of managing themselves and their affairs with 
ordinary prudence.” The lives, actions, character and habits of these men 
as a mass were described to several psychologists and men who have to 
deal with the feeble-minded. In every case it was their conclusion from 
this description, that a large percentage of the class must be feeble-minded. 

What is society doing for this class of men to-day? One of the best 
examples of the non-secretarian agencies is the Joint Application Bureau 
of the Charity Organization Society and the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. Homeless men applying to this Bureau are given 
a few meal tickets, a few lodging tickets, perhaps some clothes; or are sent 
to a hospital, referred to a clinic; or an attempt is made to secure for them 
some sort of employment, generally of the most casual kind. What is 
the result? Where a man is given a few meal and lodging tickets, if he 
does not return for more it is because he has wandered on to another field— 
is receiving help from another source, or else he has secured a little casual 
work. If he is sent to a hospital, he will be kept until the acute state of his 
disease is over and then turned out as a convalescent, barely able to walk, 
much less able to work. If he goes to a clinic, a little temporary aid will 
be given him for his ailment. If employment is secured for him, as already 
noted, it is likely to be temporary. But, even if he is sent to a permanent 
job, it has been the experience time and again that he will not work for 
any length of time. If he remains within constant reach of the Bureau, 
or, even if he goes in and out of the city, he will repeatedly return to the 
Bureau for one or all of these different kinds of aid. Unless the stigmata 


of the man plainly shows he is feeble-minded, this factor is never taken | 


into account. No scientific examination is made. The record of the deal- 
ings with him reveals over and over again the actions of a child. The worst 
feature in this case is that often the fee or fare is paid to send a moron 
to work in hotels, restaurants, or country places, where, thrown among 
women of his own class, matings (legal or illegal) take place and children 
result, F 
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In the courts, where a moron is often convicted as a vagrant, he has 
little or no chance either of having his true nature discovered or of being 
given any treatment which would result in benefit to himself personally, or 
change him for the better in his relation to society. Men whose appearance, 
even to a layman, reveals that they are feeble-minded are arraigned in the 
courts. Whether the judge takes cognizance of this apparent fact or not, 
it seems to enter very little into his rendition of judgment on the man, The 
moron, with only the responsibility of a child, is equally condemned along 
with the man who is in full possession of all his mental faculties. 

The missions, the churches, and the Salvation Army make strong appeals 
to the emotional nature of a moron. But the results from these appeals, 
like the results of appeals to children, have little permanence. Childlike 
promises of reform are followed by as easy a breaking. Probably in no 
phase of the moron’s life is his childlike nature better revealed than when 
he comes in touch with the missions. 

Here are three agencies, which are constantly coming in touch with the 
moron. In all cases these agencies make demands from these children as 
if they were fully grown in mental, as well as in physical stature. 

Special studies were made of several cases which had been coming to 
the Joint Application Bureau for aid for a number of years. One is that 
of a man whose outward appearance indicated that he was intelligent and 
decent. He was born in New York State, 46 years old, and had never 
married. This man has been coming to the Joint Application Bureau 
several times each year for the past eight years. He has received aid in 
the way of lodging and meal tickets, clothing, and carfare. He has secured 
several jobs through the Bureau, though he has generally obtained his 
positions through an employment agency which had placed him time and 
again. It always charged him a good fee. He is honest, and has always 
kept his word; has refunded money; he has no vices as far as known, ana 
on many of the visits to the Bureau seemed to be bright and intelligent. 
His life history was taken and it showed that he had received some edu- 
cation—he always used good English. He had worked as a farmer, store- 
keeper, grocery man, doorman and ticket puncher, salesman and collector 
trainman, hallman, attendant for patients in asylums, waiter, assistant 
gardener, non-professional nurse, etc. In the last eight or ten years, the 
man must have held not less than one hundred and fifty positions. His 
highest wage at any time was $25 a month and board, and he held places 
where he received only $6.00 a week. In spite of all that had been done 
for him by the Joint Application Bureau, he has never reached the point 
of being self-supporting for any length of time. His last call was to ask 
for a clean collar and aid in securing work. He was taken to Dr. Schlapp’s 
clinic at the Post-Graduate Hospital and given a mental examination, The 
man was perfectly willing to go to the hospital and seemed to enjoy the 
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inquiry. Under the form of questioning necessary for this examination, 
it was for the first time disclosed that he had once been in a hospital for 
mental treatment. Further, that he had a queer sexual history. The mental 
diagnosis resulted in his being declared a moron. The doctor asserted that 
this could have been known twenty years ago, if the man had been given 
a proper examination. For the last eight years, the Joint Application 
Bureau and others have been trying to make this man self-supporting. All 
this time he was needing institutional treatment, for his own, as well as 
for society’s benefit. The worst of this case is that, although the man has 
been declared a moron by good authority, there is no institution to which 
he can be sent. He is still coming to the Joint Application Bureau for aid 
and asking that he be gotten a job. 

Another case is that of a man who has been under treatment by the 
Joint Application Bureau for eleven years. During this time he has been 
given the usual aid and work has been secured for him several,times. He 
is 35 years old, born in New York City, was never married. His stigmata, 
at the present time, gives some indication that he is feeble-minded. He had 
to go to work in his early youth. He had not cared for school, but had 
received some education. He worked as errand boy, “bell hop,” pilot 
apprentice, elevator runner, waiter, janitor, newspaper delivery man, genera; 
man on a country place, worked in several factories at unskilled work, etc. 
His main work had been as waiter in cheap restaurants and hotels, and to 
this he had returned time and again, but never working long in one place. ~ 
During all his life he must have held over two hundred positions. He once 
held a place for a short time where the wages and tips amounted to about 
$12.00 a week. This was the highest he ever regularly earned. He was sick 
frequently and had several operations. He drank, and smoked cigarettes. 
He did not seem to have had a craving for liquor, but drank for sociability, 
or to relieve the depression which came on him when he was sick and out 
of work. During one of these times he was arrested and placed in the 
psychopathic ward in Bellevue. He was sent to the Asylum on Ward’s 
Island, but was discharged as cured after a few months. He had twice 
been declared tubercular. The first time he spent about four months in the 
Metropolitan Hospital; was discharged, cured and went back to working 
in restaurants. The next time, which was several years afterwards, he spent 
a year on a hospital boat and over a year at Otisville, in all thirty months, 
He was discharged cured and returned to the city. He worked some in 
restaurants, but the kind of life he led caused him to lose twenty-four 
pounds in two months. At the end of the two months he was sleeping in 
the parks, and came to the Joint Application Bureau for aid and also asking 
for work. He was taken for mental examination to Dr. Schlapp’s clinic. 
He was also given a physical examination. The diagnosis showed that he 
was feeble-minded and in an advanced stage of pulmonary tuberculosis. He 
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was sent to the Tuberculosis Hospital Admission Bureau, from which place 
he was sent, temporarily, to the Metropolitan Hospital, pending the time 
when he would be placed in Riverside. In three days he was out again 
asking aid. The physician at the Metropolitan Hospital had let him go, 
asserting that the man did not have tuberculosis and that he was able to 
do light work. He was again taken to the Tuberculosis Hospital Admission 
Bureau, where he was again declared to be in an advanced stage of tuber- 
culosis. He was at once sent to the Riverside Hospital. If the man had 
been only feeble-minded, he would have gone back to his old life. As he 
was tubercular, it was possible to place him in an institution. In giving the 
history of his life, and especially of the time when he was a waiter, the man 
told of his frequent intercourse with women who worked in hotels, restau- 
rants, and the like. He did not have the money to pay street women, but 
he could always find some one of his own class “to go out with.” 

These are two typical cases. Space will not admit of the many others 
which could be given. Nor are these cases typical only of the many cases 
to be found in the Joint Application Bureau. Observation shows that they 
parallel many, many cases which never reach the Joint Application Bureau. 

The time has come when a scientific ascertainment should be made 
of the percentage of feeble-mindedness or moronity among homeless men. 
It is believed that this could be done by giving the Binet and accompanying 
tests to five hundred applicants to the Joint Application Bureau or to five 
hundred lodgers at the Municipal Lodging House. The men should be taken 
as they come. Educational advantages in no way mitigate the value of the 
tests. It is the way the questions are answered as much as the answers 
themselves which count. The only conclusions should be those who are 
much under the influence of liquor, those who may have been wandering 
around the streets and are dazed and stupid for want of food or rest, and 
runaway youths. Probably the first two classes should be cared for and 
tested later. Positive physical defects might also have to be remedied. The 
test would have to be given in a room entirely separated from other work. 
This seclusion from outside observance would especially be needed for those 
men who were on the border line or who would test far above the tenth 
year. One of the evidences of the true moron is the lack of seff-conscious- 
ness. A skilled tester would, in addition to the Binet test, want the man’s 
life history and a medical examination. If it was necessary to give an 
excuse to the man for making the test, it could be on the ground that it 
was given to ascertain their ability to take work and hold it. 

An ideal method for a thorough test would be to have the men pass 
through three hands. First would come the medical examination. This is 
a thing through which nearly all the men have passed—many of them several 
times. It would allay suspicion of anything unusual being done to them, 
Then they could be passed to the operator of the Binet test. Here their 
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interest could be so aroused as to make them forget themselves and be at 
perfect ease. By the time this was over, as experience has shown, the men 
are often in a companionable mood. Now it is that a third person, with 
broad sympathy and skill, could question them so as to bring out their life 
history from childhood, together with all they know of their ancestors. 
Later these three persons, having before them three reports on a man from 
as many different angles, would be able to decide on his mentality. If the 
testing was carried on at the Municipal Lodging House, the men tested 
could be given stoneyard tickets. The additional advantage. would thus be 
had of observing the men for a week or as much longer as desired. 

Taken in this way and with this number of men, it is believed that an 
analysis of the results would give approximately the percentage of morons 
to be found among homeless men. It would surely be a fair percentage for 
those who apply at the Joint Application Bureau and for those who patronize 
the Municipal Lodging House. It is probable that it also would be a fair 
percentage for the larger part of the class of men using the Bowery lodg- 
ing houses. 

It has been said, as a matter of observation, that we believe 50 to 60 
per cent. of these men are morons. What if such an inquiry should prove 
this to be true? If one-half or more of these men are morons, it would 
mean an entire change in the attitude of the courts, charitable organizations, 
and the public generally towards them. We would no longer seek to 
“rehabilitate” them. The long and weary path of attempting to make them 
self-supporting would be abandoned. The attempt to “reform” them, in the 
sense in which it is now used, or the obtaining from them of promises of 
reform, would not be made. Other disposition would have to be made of 
them. We would commence to treat our mentally defective as well and 
with as much consideration as we now treat our physically defective, and 
no more stigma would be attached to one than to the other. If proper 
disposition were possible it would go much farther than solving half the 
problem of homelessness, because the cases thus disposed of now constitute 
the larger part of those who are such a sore trial to the different rescue 
missions, charitable agencies, and the like. In attempting to rehabilitate and 
uplift many of these feeble-minded (an impossible task), workers along 
different lines become discouraged and are thus often of little help when 
the task of putting a man on his feet who is really capable of receiving help. 
With the element over which so much futile work is done removed, agencies 
would then be free to turn all their energies toward helping those who could 
be helped. Nor are we taking into consideration all the money spent in 
“investigating” these cases. 

If it can be proven that these men exist in large numbers, then it would 
justify a specific plan for their disposal, which would ultimately have to be 
embodied in a law. The conclusion of all investigations and experiments - 
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has been that the farm colony with forcible detention is the only practical 
lan. 

r One of the first objections to such a plan is its cost. As we have shown 
elsewhere, it costs the man on the Bowery from $250 to $300 a year to drag 
out his degraded and half-nourished existence. With what is given him in 
the way of clothing and other things, the actual consumption is perhaps a 
little higher. Does any one believe that these men earn (produce) $300 
or more a year? Many of them produce practically nothing. Where a large 
number have what they call “regular” work, they do not earn above an 
average of $6 a week. On the other hand, it would be useless to attempt 
to calculate what this class of homeless men costs courts, charitable agencies, 
hospitals, and other institutions, during the time they are shifted about and 
handled first by one and then by the other. At present society keeps them 
whether or no.* 

The cost of a farm colony for morons would at first have to be an 
estimate. We call attention to the English figures already given. At the 
Waverly School (Mass.) the cost per week per inmate is $3.77 with the 
inmates working. If the inmates did no work at all, it was estimated that 
the cost would be $5.77. Most of these inmates are of the very feeble- 
minded class, and yet this would show their productive power was equal to 
$2 a week. A higher grade should show a higher productive capacity. It 
. is believed that a farm colony of morons could be made self-supporting or 
even more. That this class are now costing society far more than they 
produce is self-evident. It would not be impossible, if a farm colony was 
founded, to work out a definite and accepted standard of expenditure. To 
this standard superintendents and managers should be obliged to adhere, 
unless they gave satisfactory reasons for not doing so. With many of the 
men, relatives would, or could, be made to pay for them. There are many 
cases to-day where men would be willing to pay for the support of a 
wandering moron relative. But they dare not trust the man with the money 
himself and they have no other method whereby they can know it would 
be properly expended. 


~ 


*In “Care of the Feeble-Minded,” Dr. Fernald says: “The problem does not 
lessen when adult life is reached. The adult males become the town loafers and 
incapables, the irresponsible pests of the neighborhood, petty thieves, purposeless 
destroyers of property, incendiaries, and very frequently violators of women and little 
girls. Under any condition these defectives must always be supported by the public, 
The people really have no choice in the matter. It may be pepe the charity of 
neighbors and friends, it may be through the township overseer of the poor, or in 
the town poorhouse, or in the jail or reformatory, but the public always pays the bilis. 
As a simple business proposition, no State can make a better investment than to insure 
the prevention of reproduction of the defective. The much-quoted history of the Jukes 
family showed that in seventy-five ge the community paid over one and one-quarter 
millions of dollars for caring for the paupers and prosecuting the criminals who were 
the direct descendants of two feeble-minded sisters.” 
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How would it be possible to commit a man to a farm colony of this 
kind? The study of feeble-mindedness has reached such a stage and the 
tests for it have been so perfected that it is believed that it is just as feasible 
and as justifiable to have a man committed as a moron as it is to have him 
committed as a lunatic.* Society has long since agreed that a Board of 
Lunacy may examine a man and decide whether or not he shall be committed 
to a lunatic asylum. 

An alleged insane person in the State of New York can be adjudged 
insane upon a certificate of lunacy made by two qualified medical exam- 
iners in lunacy, accompanied by a verified petition from interested parties, 
asking for such certificate. Any reputable physician who has graduated 
from an incorporated medical college and has been in actual practice of his 
profession for at least three years, can become a medical examiner in lunacy. 
Commitment to and confinement in an institution for the custody and treat- 
ment of the insane is made upon the order of any judge of a court of record 
or justice of the Supreme Court. If no hearing is demanded the judge may 
forthwith determine the question of insanity and immediately order the 
commitment of the person. If a hearing is demanded, the judge shall, after 
proper notice has been served on interested parties, hear testimony intro- 
duced by such parties and examine the alleged insane person, if he thinks 
proper, either in or out of court, and shall then render a decision in writing 
as to such person’s insanity.* 

Would it not be possible, with our present advancement in the study 
of feeble-mindedness, to throw safeguards as strong or stronger than these 
around the commitment of an alleged feeble-minded person. Instead of 
medical examiners (whose qualifications are sometimes limited) there should 
be a Board of Feeble-Mindedness which should be composed, say, of three 
members—an expert in biology, another in pathology, and another in psy- 
chology. By the use of all the known methods of testing,-there would be 
little danger of wrongly committing a man for feeble-mindedness. If a man 
in a mentally disturbed condition is wrongfully committed as a lunatic, 
detention among real lunatics may unbalance him. Such could not be the 
case with a moron. Feeble-mindedness is a congenital disease, and a normal 
man placed by mistake against the background of a feeble-minded colony 
would be quickly detected. The superintendent of such a colony should be 
a psychologist. Under his training, care, and observation, with better 
feeding, better treatment, etc., aggravated conditions might be greatly im- 


* This does not mean that every incapable man or every man having a lack of 
some kind should be declared feeble-minded, any more than that everyone now known 
to be “queer” is declared insane. 





* See Consolidated Laws (1909), State of New York. Insanity Law, Chapter 32, 
Article 4. 
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proved. Thus, the very high-grade morons, the brilliant few, could, at stated 
and perhaps long periods, be re-examined by the Board of Feeble-Minded- 
ness which, acting as a Board of Parole, might permit them to return to the 
outside world to earn their own living. 

Each man thus set free would be paroled on the individual merits of 
his case. It would, however, probably be found by the Board of Feeble- 
Mindednes that in a majority of such cases procreation by the liberated 
man would be inadvisable. It could be one of the conditions of the parole 
in such case that the man should be sterilized. In this way the principal 
objection to his release would be removed. 

lt is more than probable that in many of the cases brought before the 
Board of Feeble-Mindedness it would be found necessary to send the 
man to a colony, but that it would be necessary to sterilize him. The power 
to do this would naturally rest in a Board such as we have described. The 
subject of sterilization has heretofore been approached rather gingerly. 
There can be little doubt that, properly safeguarded, it would prove of much 
benefit. The Eugenic Record Office at Cold Spring Harbor is authority for 
the statement that if about 80 abnormal people out of every 100,000 of the 
whole population were sterilized, in a little less than three generations the 
abnormal element could be removed, or reduced to the very lowest per- 
centage. 3 

The conception of a Board of Feeble-Mindedness is perhaps a look 
ahead, but not such a far look. Public opinion is now ready to be moulded 
into the belief that science can safely test for feeble-mindedness or moronity 
and that segregation and sterilization is the remedy. 















Note on the “Intelligence Quotient” 
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Assistant Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland. 4 ti 


We read with increasing frequency about the “Intelligence Quotient.” 
The term is new to many who are concerned with mental examination 
and diagnosis. An inadequate conception of this term, its use and its 
limitations, is at present causing unwarranted conflict in studies of the 
mentality of various types of social incompetents. The following explana- 
tion of the term gives some idea of its meanit-g, its value, and its short- 
comings. 

When Binet and Simon developed their Measuring Scale they con- 
sidered that serious mental deficiency was indicated by two years of 
mental retardation for ages below nine, and by three years for nine and 
over, up to the limit of twelve years mentally. Later advocates of the Scale 
continued to use intellectual retardation as an expression of mental 
deficiency, but changed Binet’s criterion. Thus “at age” was used to 
include persons who showed one year of retardation, “backward” were 
those retarded more than one year and less than three, and “borderline” 
denoted cases from three to four years retarded. Four years or more of 
retardation was considered a safe judgment of permanent mental defect. 
Some writers included the borderline with the feeble-minded, thus making 
three years or more of retardation the mental age criterion of mental 
defect. It was always provided that a mental age of more than twelve 
years precluded mental defectiveness. 

But absolute retardation proved not a satisfactory means of judging 
mental defect. Because the rapidity of mental growth decreases with 
increase of age, a year of retardation is much more significant early in 
life than later. Soon it was also established that mental defectives develop 
atea retarded rate, and after attaining a certain level cease to develop 
further. Therefore, after the final level is reached the progressive retarda- 
tion as expressed in years loses its significance, since the mental ability 
remains constant at the level attained. But examiners still sought a single 
numerical expression which should by its value automatically designate 
mental defect and its degrees. 

In an address on “The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence” 
in 1912 (translated by G. M. Whipple and published by Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, 1914), William Stern proposed to express retardation 
relatively by means of the “Intelligence Quotient” (translated “Mental 
Quotient” by Whipple). This is defined as the ratio of mental age to 
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chronological age, determining the former by means of the Binet-Simon 
Scale. He then tried to indicate mental defect and its degrees by specific 
numerical values of the intelligence quotient. Thus normal and backward 
cases gave quotients from 81 to 90, morons from 71 to 80 and imbeciles 4 
from 61 to 70. But he limited this by stating that “The intelligence 7 
quotient can hold good as an index of feeble-mindedness only during that 4 
period when the development of the feeble-minded individual is still in ee 
progress,” and expressed doubt as to when might be found “a formula 
for a truly constant coefficient of feeble-mindedness.” ' 

It is obvious that the intelligent use of the intelligence quotient neces- : 
sitates observing two conditions under which it applies. By the Goddard | 4 
revision of the Binet-Simon Scale it does not apply if the mental level, so 
measured, exceeds ten or eleven years, since this is the limit of the efficacy a 
of the Scale. It does not apply after the final mental level has been a 
3 attained. The determinaton of the age at which mental development 4 
d ceases has not been adequately made, but experimentation with the feeble- 


minded indicates that when the mental retardation exceeds four years A 
there will follow no appreciable further mental development.* 4 
We may be quite safe, then, in saying that the intelligence quotient a 


ceases to serve its intended purpose when the mental age exceeds eleven 
years or where the difference between mental and chronological age exceeds 
four or five years. 

It seems to the writer that in the diagnosis and classification of 
mental defectives the intelligence quotient is of only little value, and if a 
used without recognition of its limitations is quite misleading. It seems " 
not nearly so valuable as the unreduced ratio which it represents, namely, . 
the mental age divided by the chronological. This ratio should be pre- * 
sented unreduced, since without it the derived decimal expression is of 
uncertain value. With the absolute statement of age and mental age one 
sees at once the actual grade of the individual (according to the classifica- 
tion adopted by the American Association for Study of the Feeble- a 
Minded), the absolute retardation, and the relative retardation. Only the 
latter is expressed in the quotient, which gives no clue to the numerator oy 
of the fraction from which it is obtained, which yet is the most important 
desideratum. ; 





' * From these considerations it is obvious that a recent address which gave rise to 
much sensational newspaper agitation against the use of the Binet-Simon Scale is 
based upon either wilful misrepresentation or unpardonable ignorance, since it ignores 
the upper limit of efficiency of the Scale as a measuring instrument, although this was 
clearly set forth in 1913, and overlooks the limitation of age during which the Intelli- 
gence Quotient is valid. 
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Nevertheless the quotient has some definite value. It is especially 
good where large numbers of cases are examined, and one has need of a 
relative classification of the entire group. The quotient also is valuable 
in classifying children on the curve of distribution. On the average, 
arbitary or empirical values of the intelligence quotient may be used to 
designate the various types of exceptional children. For this purpose 
some writers conclude that a case is feeble-minded if his intelligence 
quotient falls below .75. There is as yet no published proof that this is 
the limit between permanent and temporary retardation, although such a 
conclusion appears to be justified by experience. Of course, only in out- 
spoken cases should a diagnosis be based on intelligence quotient alone, 
for mental age is only one part of the clinical examination, and even 
though it be the most important part in the differentiation of mental 
defectives from normals it should be checked by other data. If the retarda- 
tion is excessive, so that the intelligent quotient falls below .50, pro- 
vided that the mental level does not exceed eleven years, and provided that 
the test results have been correctly obtained, then a reasonably safe 
diagnosis may be made by mental age alone. One notes that by use of 
the Stanford Extension of the Binet-Simon Scale the limit of efficacy of 
measuring mental ability is about sixteen years, which permits of more 
extended use of the intelligence quotient. 


The following instances, selected at random, illustrate the use of the 
quotient, and show how doubtfully valuable it may be in individual cases. 
From the tables it will be seen that the quotient does not indicate the 
mental level for the different cases at different ages, nor does it show 
when mental development ceased, nor what the absolute retardation at 
any point was. It also in itself did not constitute a diagnosis of normality, 
for all of the cases where the first intelligence quotient is above .75 have 
proved ultimately mentally defective by this and other criteria. Mental 
age, in other words, could not be the sole criterion for diagnosis, The 
table shows, for each case, chronological age in the first column, mental 
age in the second, and intelligence quotient in the third. The third column 
is obtained by dividing items in the second by items in the first. 


The tests on these children cover a period of from two to five years. 


They are all made by the Goddard revision of the Binet-Simon Scale; | 


the earlier tests were scored on the 1911 standardization. In no case has 
the mental development after the first examination been more than 1.2 years. 
The fluctuations in the tests are characteristic of any learning curve. 
Only two cases show decided improvement aside from fluctuation. The 
quotients in themselves do not show the grade of feeble-mindedness. The 
quotients are valueless in the first case as well as in the last. because the 
final mental level had been attained at the first examination, The second 
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and third cases show a constantly decreasing quotient although the mental 
age remains constant. The second case illustrates that type of defective 
who has probably developed at an average normal rate up to a final level; 
at this point development ceased abruptly, instead of gradually slowing 
down as in cases five and six, In all cases it is clear that the only reliable 
expression of each case is the unreduced ratio of mental age to chrono- 
logical age. 


Case 1. Case 2.* Case 3. 
L. A. D.G. D.G. 
Middle grade moron. Low grade moron. Low grade moro 
C.A. M.A. 1.Q.7 C. A. .A. .Q. CA MA L 
23.5 10.2 nid . J 10.9 
23.8 10.4 65 . 10.9 
24.4 10.4 65 . 2 11.1 
25.8 10.6 66 ; , 11.3 
26.6 10.0 63 - J 12.1 
26.8 10.4 65 11.5 12.2 
28.1 10.6 66 12.8 
13.7 


RUN SSFBRSO 


* Case 2 is a brother of case 3, 
+ Computed for age 16. 


Case 4. Case 5. CASE 6. 
E. E. E.L, F.C. 
Low grade moron. High grade imbecile Middle grade imbecile. 
M.A. 1.Q. CA. M.A. LQ. > 
7.0 90 
7.6 


SNIATITLLRVSL5 


Case 7. 
- & 2 

High grade idi 
C.A. M.A. 
4.5 20 
5.3 2.0 
5.5 2.0 
6.0 2.0 
6.6 2.0 
8.3 2.0 
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Prof. Lewis H. Terman and Dr. F. Kuhlmann are. advocates of the 
intelligence quotient in this country, and J. Harold Williams has found in 
it a valuable aid in research with delinquents. Terman believes that the 
intelligence quotients for the same individual at successive testings re- 
main fairly constant. He concludes that “The superior children of the 
first test are found superior im the second, the average remain average, 
the inferior remain inferior, the feeble-minded remain feeble-minded, and 
always in approximately the sz... degree.” (Jour. Ed. Psy., Vol. VI, 
p. 558.) While the writer woald like to incline to this conclusion his 
Own experience does not warrant it. The case presented show at least 
how some average and inferior and feeble-minded cases show progres- 
sively decreasing intelligence quotients. These cases are by no means 
isolated and could be multiplied to nearly fifty from Vineland Laboratory 
records. It is tempting to assume that inferior children become more 
inferior and that superior children become more superior, and that the 
average remain for the most part average. But, this assumption is by no 
means warranted at the present time, for very few superior children have 
been tested for several years in succession. The curves of individual 
development and retardation have not yet been plotted. For feeble-minded 
cases these curves are of different types, as the few instances presented 
show ; viz. those who develop at a retarded rate to a final level, and those 
who develop at a normal rate to a final level, and those who develop 
irregularly to a nal level. The writer has examined four superior 
children, members of the same family, over a period of years and finds 
these results: : 






5 c: 
CAsE 8. Case 9. Case 10. 
B. I. D.1. D.I. 
GCA. BA. LO Ca BMA LD CA. BMA ES 
11.7 12.0 103 9.5 10.0 105 3.8 6.0 158 
15.9 17.0 107 10.9 10.8 100 68 8.0 118 
13.2 11.6 88 8.0 10.6 132 
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These tests were made by means of the Goddard revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale and scored according to the 1911 standardization. The last 
test for each case was made by the Stanford Extension of the Binet- 
Simon Scale. In the last three cases both scales were used. These ‘data 
show clearly that by Goddard’s revision the intelligence quotient is not 
valid after the tenth year and that, as shown by the fourth case, the 
quotient also depends somewhat on the scale used. If the Binet Scale 
is easy in the early levels and difficult in the later ones, as some studies 
seem to show, then the intelligence quotient is further conditioned by 
imperfections of standardization, as illustrated by case 10. These quotients 
vary considerably in both directions at different tests. General acquaintance 
with these four children leads one to believe that they are of approximately 
the same degree of intelligence, but of widely different psychological and 
physical types. 2 a 

It may be that the intelligence quotient is valuable on the average in e 
classifying the degrees of intelligence according to the normal curve of a 
distribution. According to this theoretical curve we should expect about 
50 per cent. of unselected children to be average in intelligence, ap- 
proximately 23 per cent. to be retarded and an equal number advanced, 
and roughly 2 per cent. to be feeble-minded, and as many more gifted 
or talented. The 23 per cent. retarded might be divided into say 15 per 
cent. dull normal, and 8 per cent. backwatd, while the 23 per cent. advanced 
might be grouped as 15 per cent. bright normal and 8 per cent. precocious. 
By applying these assumptions to the curve of distribution, having regard 3 
for area, one derives a classification somewhat as follows: a 
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Class. r.Q. Class. 

4 Feeble-minded Under 75 Defective e" 
3 Backward 75-89 Inferior E 
i Dull Normal 90-97 a 
3 Normal 98-102 Normal = 
: Bright Normal 103-110 
Precocious 111-125 Superior é: 

Py Talented over 125 Brilliadt 
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This theoretical classification was submitted to J. Harold Williams, i 
Director of Research, Whittier State School for Boys, and was found a 
7 inpracticable because his experience and that of Terman indicated “that 3 
- there is little difference in children who test within 8 per cent. in either 
direction of 100.” Presumably, then, the differentiation of bright and Be 
dull normals is not practicable, though the rest of the classification might a 
stand. Nevertheless it still remains largely theoretical and empirical and 
must await ste eae verification. 
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Bern 


Alice Morrison Nash 


During a recent conference with a teacher of one of the Special Classes 
in City the teacher said to me, “Yes but your work is 
different. If you had some of my problem boys to deal with I am sure 
you could not maintain your present ideals in training and hope to get 
results.” 

Following is a short report upon one of our little problem boys. It is 
not typical of all of our school children, but it is typical of a sufficient 
number to keep our teachers busy planning the most effective means of 
dealing with this class of children. It may comfort the teachers of the 
Special Classes to know that along with our seemingly unruffled school 
life we do have our problems, and that we are just as puzzled as they in 
finding the right way to solve these problems. 

Endless patience and perseverance and an unshakable belief that thru 
kindness alone we may reach results, are the only sure means of procedure 
which can be depended upon. In nine cases out of ten, children respond 
happily to such treatment. The other one, the very exceptional child, may 
or may not respond. This little boy is one of the exceptions. Since his 
admittance in October we have tried fruitlessly to find the right avenue of 
approach, and are still trying, while Bern continues to be our problem. 

When a child first comes to school and we are undecided as to its 
proper placement, we make a ten days study of him, allowing him to spend 
a few hours in each classroom. At the end of the ten days we hold a 
conference and decide just the work of which the child is capable and 
what he should do. He is then assigned to his classes according to our 
best judgment. This assignment becomes then a two weeks trial schedule. 
If at then end of this time the child seems rightly placed the schedule is 
made a permanent one. If it has proven a poor placement we at once 
reconsider and assign him to another schedule. (We hold conferences or 
staff meetings every week.) 

In Bern’s case, we assigned him first to our Second Grade class, with 
children of about his own physical but higher mental age. In this assign- 
ment he reported daily to several different teachers and was given training 
in six different subjects, including English, music, calisthenics and hand- 
work. Almost immediately we realized that he was far outclassed in every 
way with this class, and so even before the end of his trial period he was 
changed to our First Grade class with children of his own physical and 
mental ages. 
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The results were no better in this class than they had been in the 
Second Grade class, and so for the good of the other little boys in the 
First Grade class (at the end of his trial period plus one extra week) we 
again assigned him, placing him this time in what we call our Special Class— 
a class made up of very special boys. These boys physically are older 
than Bern, but mentally they are about his age. This was a fair placement. 

Sometimes we allow sentiment to overrule our judgment, and after a 
period of ten days or so we felt that Bern seemed too small to be in this 
Special Class, and after some deliberation decided to give him a trial in 
the Kindergarten A division. In this class the children are younger both 
mentally_and physically than Bern. ~ 

Today he is in the Kindergarten C division for the occupation work 
and is playing in the Circle with the A, B and C children, on the ry 
when he will play. 

Bern loves music. The moment he hears a piano or music of any kind, 
he begins to sing. He does not know the words and has not the mentality 
or concentration to learn them, Often they are not vocal selections at all, 
so he just makes up his words as he goes along. His language.is bad and if 
permitted he would use “swear words” in his songs. He picks up all tunes 
very quickly indeed, and sings them accurately. The Kindergarten teacher 
has spent hours trying to teach him the bright and childish words of the 
Circle songs. Just about the moment when she thinks her efforts have 
been worth while, the whole Circle is disconcerted by the words which he 
sings to their prettiest songs. He usually sings at the top of his voice, and 
once started it is difficult to stop him. He will sing over and over again 
“T’ve got a ring in my flying machine, Oh d—d—d—,” etc. 

His style of singing is that of a vaudeville star—a high pitched, big, 
tremulous voice. Sometimes when he is passing my office I cannot believe 
that such a voice can possibly be that of a little boy. Today he was sing- 
ing something about “My grandfather’s picture on the wall,” and substi- 
tuting the teacher’s name for as many of the words as pleased his fancy. 
At Christmas time one of the teachers attempted to teach him a little verse 
about “A million little diamonds bright were sparkling in the trees.” He 
learned it almost perfectly to a certain point and then when! he should 
have said “A million little sunbeams came and snatched them all away,” 
he persistently would say “A million little sunbeams came and put them in 
the cupboard and locked them all away.” 

One day when he was particularly annoying, Miss W——— took him 
aside and told him he was to sit by himself until he could be a good boy, 
Bern sat quietly and looked out of the window for a few moments, and 
then said to Miss W——, “God’s up there in heaven. What’s he up there 
for?” Once, twice, a dozen times he repeated the same question. 
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In the school room, while the material for occupation work is being 
given out, he says over and over again, “Give it to me.” Nine times out of 
ten, as soon as he is given his work he quickly destroys it. His mind seems 
to travel in opposites. If told to do anything, he obeys by doing it as nearly 
opposite as possible, and yet without apparent knowledge that he is being 
disobedient. He is not able to take dictation lessons, no matter how simple 
they may be. 

In the Circle, in playing “Fly little birds” he will kneel and stroke 
his own head instead of going to another child; and in playing “Tag” he 
will run when tagged, but does not seem to grasp the idea of tagging some- 
one else. After being once tagged he will run around the Circle until 
caught and held, and his attention diverted by at once starting another 


game. 
One morning in the room he seemed sleepy. The teacher allowed him 


to put his head down and thought after a while that he was asleep. She left 
the room for a moment. When she returned he was standing up in the 
middle of the room on a table, disrobing as fast as he could. 

In the Folk Dancing Class he has not sufficient concentration or atten- 
tion to get any real benefit from the work. He enjoys the music and will 
start to march or skip with the other children but after four or five meas- 
ures of music he seems to forget where he is and what is going on and will 
run, skip or jump as suits his fancy, regardless of the teacher or other 


children. 
A few days ago during the free play period out-of-doors after the lesson 


period was over, he ran to the swings, and as a child pushed him he saitl, 
“That’s right! Swing me up high, so I can punch the sky.” 

Notwithstanding his love of music, he seems to take pleasure in 
being annoying during the singing lesson period. He will laugh or giggle 
until told to stop, and will then join spasmodically in the songs being taught, 
but always using his own words. For example, when the Kindergarten 
children are singing their little prayer, he will sing “Down on the farm,” 
etc., to the tune of the prayer. 

There is no mistaking it,—his disposition is not good, for he truly 
delights in making others unhappy. This pleases Bern and causes him to 
keep right on with his actions until stopped and made to remain at the 
teacher’s side. Scissors are his delight. During his trial period in the 
Second Grade class, while in the Loom Room he snatched a pair of scissors 
from the hands of his neighbor boy and slipping to a loom cut two-thirds 
across the warp. His eyes twinkled merrily as the teacher talked to him, 
but he seemed to have no realization of the harm he had done. In the 
Kindergarten class scissors and needles are kept beyond his reach; if, how- 
ever, he can borrow a pair from an unsuspecting child, sewing cards and 
weaving mats are at once his object, and he cuts thein up joyfully. 
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Bern is an extremely nervous child and there are days when it takes 
the attention of one person almost, to control and look after him. He has 
along with his other peculiarities, a way of jumping back, dodging his head 
with hands raised (as to ward off a blow)-every time a teacher approaches 
him. He has never been struck or slapped since coming to us, and his pre- 
vious records in answer to our question “Easily managed ?” state in reply, 
“When spoken to nicely.” It is, however, most disconcerting to our teachers 
to have Bern give this impression of being punished, especially so when 
strangers unacquainted with this type of children are present. 

In his cottage life he presents practically the same problem as in his 
school life. The following are extracts which I have taken from the house- 
mother’s report: 

“In the morning when he awakens he talks and sings incessantly.” 

“Ts inclined to tease the other boys, and thinks it fun.” 

“I can never leave my scissors around. One day he found them and 
while my back was turned, cut off his eyebrows!” 

“When he is spoken to he will get down on his knees and ask God to 
forgive him, and will then get up and say ‘God is going to make me a good 
boy. I think I won’t be bad any more.’ ” 

When he was first admitted he was assigned to a cottage which is 
situated quite near the trolley line. One evening just at dusk, he ran from 
his cottage, and standing on the track and waving his hands frantically he 
stopped the car. The motorman, decidedly frightened, asked him what 
the trouble was, and he said “Stop! Stop the trolley! I want to get on. 
You know you can buy lemons in Brooklyn for three cents a dozen.” We 
at once transferred him to a smaller group, far removed from like dis- 
tractions. 

His attendants both love him for his apparently sunny disposition, and 
fear him, for what he may do next—not fear, but sorrow is the word, 
They realize how dependent he is upon them and how irresponsible he is for 
his acts, and so sorrow is the only word which can express their feelings as 
they fulfill the duties of mother. 





{ 

This report seems strangely void of anything which could point toward 
hopefulness along the lines of mental development. He has now been 
under our care and training for a little over three months, and in this 
time we seem to have failed utterly in finding either the means wherewith 
to reach his peculiar mind or with which to perform a miracle.” 

Three months we realize is a very short time in which to study a child 
and to decide his future possibilities, yet our past experiences have taught 
us that many things he does are typical of minds which are never able to 
function normally. Be it understood however, that we shall continue in 
our efforts with this little boy, each day hoping that he may prove to be 
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the exception and that we may, after a while, find the “magic means” with 


which to guide him into more hopeful channels. 

From his admittance blanks I find that before coming to us he had 
attended an ungraded school for two years with, the record reads, “fair 
results.” In answer to our question “What do you think of his ability 
to profit by instructions?” the answer is, “Has an excellent, strong voice 
and sings very good and likes to sing.” These are the only statements 
given in the blank which are of interest, either regarding his past history 
or future expectations. 

Bern is not quite ten years old chronologically and is 5.1 mentally. 
To look upon, he is really a handsome child. He has a delicately refined, 
rather sensitive face, lighted up with deep set, big blue eyes, made more 
striking by his long dark lashes. He has a perfectly formed body and a 
carriage and bearing quite above that of the average school boy. When 
dressed in his best he presents a most striking appearance. 

When I look upon this little boy and think of his future, my heart 
just aches for the mother. The teacher’s problem is hard, it is true, 
but—oh—the disappointment of the mother! It will take her years to 
realize what we have learned in three months. And even then she 
will not believe, but will struggle on blindly, believing and trusting that 
one day her boy will grow to be a man, and he never will. 





Miss May E. Bryne (Alumna ’11) contributes the following: 

I had been called to one of the schools to examine a boy who had 
been giving much trouble. The result of the examination showed the 
boy to be three years retarded. The principal of the school unwisely told 
the boy’s mother that he was feeble-minded. Consequently she refused 
to send the boy to Special Class. 

The mother was finally asked to see Dr. W. , Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. She, being an illiterate woman, supposed he was a 





, physician. Upon presenting herself at the office she said, “Are you Dr. 


WW i 

“Yes,” said Dr. W—. 

“Well then,” said she, “I want you to look at me Am I ‘feeble-mind- 
ing? Listen, they say my boy is ‘feeble-minding,—that his brain is three 
years younger than his body. Now, I tell you that he is every bit of him 
the same age. Now, who is ‘feeble-minding,’ I would like to know?” 





Our Vineland students will be glad to hear about an opportunity to 
make our studies with defectives more complete by observing Mrs. E. W. 
Scripture’s Clinical Demonstrations for Stuttering and Lisping at the Van- 


derbilt Clinic, New York. 
OLGA THIELE. 
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The Place of the Special Class in the Public 
School* 


Caroline S. Goff, East Orange, N. J. 


In the beginning of the movement to establish classes for subnormal 
pupils, confident principals announced to the teachers that these children 
were to be brought up to grade and returned to the regular classes. 
Teachers listened with a somewhat dubious air but, after the manner of 
teachers, conscientiously did their best and—failed. The principals after 
a time assumed that same dubious air, until now not one of them thinks 
such a thought out loud. The last citadel remaining untaken is the mother 
of the subnormal child. To her the Special Class often seems to be a kind 
of supreme court where decicsions of lower courts (in the shape of grade 
teachers) may perhaps be reversed and the children made normal in some 
miraculous way. 

Failing in the attempt to restore the children in the Special Classes 
to the status of the normal child and having by this time the backing of 
public opinion that gave the teachers confidence, they concentrated their 
efforts on developing the mind thru the body, endeavoring to arouse any 
latent capabilities, and repressing vicious tendencies. As the children 
grew old enough to leave school a new problem presented itself—what will 
these children do to earn a living? 

The Special Class made itself over to meet pre-vocational demands. 
The home and industrial environment of each child, his temperament and 
abilities, are all carefully studied with the aim of giving the instruction 
that will enable him best to fit in somewhere in the working world. Teachers 
of defectives are trying to round off some of the squareness of the peg 
that tries to fit that proverbial round hole. 

What has been the result? How far have teachers succeeded in meet- 
ing the problem of fitting an inefficient person to function in a world 
demanding an ever-increasing degree of efficiency? Miss Farrell gave a 
report on the children discharged from ungraded classes in New York City 
between 1907 and 1914, before a meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association in November, 1915. At the time of writing the report only 
192 children out of 350 were employed for wages. 

Perhaps the work in New Jersey has not been organized long enough 
to collect much data but every Special Class teacher who follows up the 





-*The term “Special Class” has, unfortunately, several meanings. In some cities it 
means a class for feeble-minded; in others, a class for normals who are retarded; and 
in still others, a class for all who lag behind.—Ed. 
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cases of children who have left school knows how that record so often tells 
of discharge and failure. Defective children are generally found doing the 
odds and ends of employment and the wages are correspondingly low. 

In England, where the Special Class work has been carried on much 

longer than in America and is consequently probably somewhat better organ- 
ized, the results do not seem to be encouraging. The 1911 report of the 
Annual Conference on After-Care, of the National Association for the 
Feeble-Minded, gives 27% of those discharged from sixteen centers of the 
Association as earning wages. But the report is careful to say that these 
people did not earn the same wage that was paid to normal persons doing 
the same work and that the feeble-minded could not be said, except in 
extremely rare instances, to be really earning their own living. 
In the face of the apparent demand of the public that the defective 
child be trained industrially and then turned loose, Tredgold’s statement 
sounds rather ominous. He says “In the possession of the power so to 
adapt their conduct to their environment as to maintain an independent 
existence they (the feeble-minded) are fundamentally lacking and the want 
can never be supplied.” So it would seem that teachers of Special Classes 
are expected to do the impossible. We are well acquainted with the fact 
that the teacher must make all the adaptations necessary for the child to 
get along in school and yet people expect that same child to make the much 
more difficult adaptations essential to getting along in the world. 

So far the Special Classes have not quite found themselves and have 
not yet a clearly defined function. Perhaps the reason for this lies in the 
fact that the public is not well informed on the subject of the feeble- 
minded. Only in cities or in very progressive small towns has there been 
much real demand for the establishment of Special Classes in the public 
schools. 

There are many places in New Jersey where a Special Class is formed 
only because the law compels it. The idea back of this law was partly 
that the presence of the class should, in a way, advertise the number of 
feeble-minded children in the community, their menace, and help solve the 
problem of their disposition. Now, since the Special Class must have the 
backing of the public opinion in order to enlarge its sphere of usefulness, 
isn’t it about time the teachers did more toward the forming of that opinion? 

The experienced teacher has gained a lot of practical information 
on the subject and has theories that will “hold water” because they are 
the result of personal experiences and experiments. Why not see that a 
dozen or so people of the community, leaders and workers, are waked up 
on the subject by sending them plenty of literature? Why not ask that 
local papers frequently publish articles on the subject? Special Class 
teachers should become local extension departments. 
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We need to put more emphasis on the keeping of accurate and com- 
plete permanent records. Some day courts will realize the value of our 
observations. It is possible that some of the boys from our classes will 


figure in cases such as those in “The Criminal Imbecile.” q 
3 In order to make our work an indispensable sociological factor we 4 
cy must reach out and join hands with every other socializing agency now in 


existence and they, in turn, realizing a common aim, will ask us to train 
children not for the large industrial world but for a small and protected 
industrial world where each child can “make good” according to his talents. 


One Hundred Former “Special Class” Children 4 
(From Report of Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich.) i 


In an effort to discover what had become of the children who had 
attended the Special Classes, one hundred of them were investigated. 

The teachers were asked to submit a list of names of children who 
had attended the classes but had left at sixteen years of age. The older 
classes, Russell, Bellevue, Gillies, McKinley and Brownson, were the ones 
from which most investigations were made. The teachers sent in any 
information they possessed as to the employment, wages, marriages, etc., of 
those being investigated. 

This information was later checked up by the nurse acting as social 
worker. She paid at least one visit to the house and where necessary more. 
Very little trouble was experienced in gaining the information sought. A 
very different attitude towards the school authorities was noticed. When 
the children were in school it was easy to blame the school teacher for the 
child’s condition. After the parents had had the sole responsibility for two 
or three years, they were convinced that the inability to compete with nor- 
mals was in the child himself. 

It was pathetic, in many cases, to see how the mother welcomed a 
sympathetic listener and how willing she was not only to give any, informa- 
tion she had, but to accept advice concerning the child. The parents listen 
to advice, as to placing children, in an institution much more readily now 
than when the children were younger. 

Of the one hundred cases investigated, sixty-one were boys and thirty- 
nine girls. The boys were the most able to get and hold a position, sixty- a 
five per cent. of the boys, or thirty-nine, had worked with an average wage 
of $7.00 a week, while only sixteen, or forty-one per cent., of the girls had 
worked, their average being only $3.75 per week. 

Six of the boys received from twelve to fifteen dollars a week, while og 
the highest wage paid any of the girls was seven dollars, earned by a high- a 
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grade moron who worked in a laundry. It was noticeable that few of either 
had held only one position, but the boys had changed more frequently than 
the girls. This is probably due to the different kinds of positions held by the 
sexes, the boys holding jobs with little or no supervision, such as teamsters, 
newsboys, factory workers, etc., while the girls were domestics, nurse maids, 
clerks, etc., all with a greater amount of supervision. Fourteen of the girls 
had been, under the supervision of the juvenile court for sexual immorality, 
two having had illegitimate children; of the boy delinquents, thirteen had 
been in trouble for petty larceny, malicious destruction of propertly, dis- 
orderly conduct, etc. It is not so easy to convict a boy of immorality as a 
girl, and besides your feeble-minded boy does not marry so early nor is 
he able to find a mate so easily. None of them are married, while five of 
the girls are. 

The longest period any of the children investigated have been out of 
school is five years. In that time the State has already three children, two 
illegitimate of known feeble-minded mothers, to support. 


ConpDiITION. 


Girls. Boys. 


Number of children born ............... 0 
BEE waiesmsdcccer seeeineshankweets 0 
Sexually immoral wins 0 
Working ......... i 39 


Cared for at home 11 
Oe OE nn sn cnccedes ee ee ae 
Have been arrested ..... ice taknee 13 


Dead hia 2 
tei 4 


12 
11 
I Rs oo i is 0S be bks edcdwes — o 
Three or more 23 


A copy of the Annual Report of The Training School will be sent upon request 


Ask for the Summer School Booklet if you are interested in the Summer School 
for the teachers of Special Classes. 

If pou wish to assist in swelling the “I will help” fund send your gift. The 
money will be used in sending some of the children and emplopees to the sea shore 
this summer. 

If you know of any backward or mentally deficient child anywhere, let us know 
and we shall do ail we can to assist pou in finding care for it. 

The National Committee on Provision for the Feeble- Minded has headquarters 
at 502 Empire Building, Philadelphia and is formed to give information and help in 
all matters relating to the feeble-minded. 


The Training School at Vineland receives private pupils of ang age ar sex from 
any State ar Country. 
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BOOKS BY HENRY H. GODDARD, PH. D. 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS: IT'S CAUSES AND. _ CONSEQUENCES 


Cloth, 8vo., 599 pages, $4.00 postpaid. 

“A book based upon a case study of mental defectiveness carried out by the 
Vineland Research laboratory. It contains a report of 327 cases investigated 
by field workers with conclusions drawn from them and comments on the rela- 
tion of feeble-mindedness to such social problems as prostitution, alcoholism, 
pauperism, etc. Contents: Social Problems; Reliability of the data; The data; 
Causes; Discussion of the data; Mendel’s law of inheritance; Is 
mindedness a unit character? Is the inheritance of feeble-mindedness in 
accordance with the Mendelian law? Eugenics; Practical applications.” 
—Book Review Digest. 

“The conclusions Dr. Goddard has reached will greatly interest all who have rela- 
tions, more or less close, with unfortunates to whom possession of sound 
minds has been denied.” WN. Y. Times. 

“Every reader of the book must be struck by the accuracy with which the investi- 
gation has been carried on, the care with which the data have been checked 
up, and the conscientious conservatism which has guarded the writer in his 
somewhat radical conclusions.” M.A. Hopkins. 

“The facts here presented are most interesting and valuable from the standpoint of 
social science.” —Reviews of Reviews. 

“A most interesting and valuable contribution to the literature of this subject.” 
Spectator. 


THE KALLIKAK FAMILY 


Cloth, 8vo., $1.60 postpaid. 

“This history is the most important one that exists as an exposition of the trans- 
mission of feeble-mindedness through many generations.”—Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin, 

“This is the most convincing of the sociological studies brought out by the eugenics 
movement.”—The Independent. 

“I doubt if there is in all literature a more damning presentation of how one single 
sin can perpetuate itself in generations of untold misery and suffering, to the 
end of time.” —Editor Minneapolis Journal. 


SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Cloth, 98pp., 90 cents postpaid. 
“It is brief and clearly written and puts the problem with which it deals before the 
public in a forcible and simple fashion.”— Nation. . 
“Nowhere is there to be found so useful and all round treatment of these problems 
in the public schools.”—Journal of Education. 


THE CRIMINAL IMBECILE / 


Cloth, 8 vo., $1.60 postpaid. 

“Dr. Goddard gives us a competent, scientific analysis of three murder cases. He 
is able to show in plain judicial and convincing fashion that the three culprits 
were actually imbeciles, and as such, irresponsible. There is no waste senti- 
mentality about the book; the scientific data presents —_- It is refreshing 
to know that there are adaquate scientific tests which can actualip be 
utilized for a court of law, and that these tests promise to go far to eradicate 
the scandals of expert testimony in cases of alleged insanity of acknowledged 
criminals.”—Boston Herald. 

“Teachers, priests, parents and preachers would do weil to read this book for them- 
selves.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Address, THE TRAINING SCHOOL at 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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The Training School Summer School 


The twelfth session of the Summer School for teachers of backward or 
feeble-minded children will be held at the Training School, Vineland, N. J. from 
Julp 10th to August 13th inclusive. The students will live in the institution and 
every opportunity will be given them to observe our children at school, at work 
and at play. In the past, psychologists, school superintendents and principals 
have felt that the course is well worth while. The fee is $75.00 for the six weeks 
and includes tuition, board and lodging but does not include laundering. The 
Announcement will be sent upon request. 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 


New York University Summer School 


Opens July 10, closes August 25, 1916 


Elementary and advanced Courses for Teachers of Defective Children and for 
Supervisors of Special Classes. 

Prof. Lewis M. Terman of Leland Stanford University, Cal. and others will 
give courses. 

Courses on Intelligence Testing. 

A Practice School of 100 children with six classes under the direction of Miss 
Meta L. Anderson offers unusual opportunities to observe the latest methods of 
dealing with subnormal pupils. 

For circular, address 
PROF. JAMES E. LOUGH, Acting Dean 
Washington Square, New York City. 


ANTHROPOMETRY AS AN AID TO MENTAL DIAGNOSIS. A simple 
method for examination of subnormals. By Edgar A. Doll, Assistant Psycholo- 
gist. About 75 pages, paper cover,50 cents. Published by The Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey, Department of Research. 

This book shows a new and simple method of making a preliminary diagnosis 


of feeble-mindedness by means of six anthropometric measurements. It is based 
on a statistical study of normal and defective children. 





